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What Parents Should Know 
* 
Mr. Davis: What should parents know about their child? What help 


loes recent scientific research offer to parents in the problems of rearing 
heir children? What should the parent know about the crucial problems 
n the emotional relationship between his child and himself? What does 
nedical research tell the parent about his child’s health and his emo- 
ional adjustment? What do we know about a child’s intelligence? What 
hould a parent know about the process of a child’s learning to read? 

Parents often find that their children, whether in infancy, in the 
niddle years of childhood, or in adolescence, are something of a mystery. 
[Today we propose to examine briefly four important aspects in child 
levelopment and child rearing—adolescence, reading, emotional adjust- 
nent, and intelligence. 

First, to analyze what parents may do to help their adolescent boy or 
irl, we will hear John Dollard, who speaks from New York City. 


Mr. Dotrarp: Adolescence is a time of crisis not only for children but 
Iso for their parents. If you want your children to feel near you emo- 
ionally throughout life, help them during the adolescent years. If any- 
ne is inclined to make light of the troubles of adolescence, let him re- 
némber Shaw’s ironic remark, “Youth is such a wonderful thing, it’s 
oo bad it is always wasted on those too young to enjoy it.” 

From the child’s standpoint, adolescence is a problem because during 
dolescence he becomes as big, as emotional, and as intelligent as he will 
ver be, and yet he is still looked upon as a child and made to stand 
vaiting at the door of life. To be sure, he lacks something very important 
experience. But how is he going to get that if he cannot try out new 
hings? 

Adolescence is also a problem from the parent’s standpoint. Parents 
end to lag in their adjustment to their children—to be a year or two 
ehind in habits of dealing with the child. They are equipped to deal 
vith the younger child when they already have an older one on. their 
ands. For parents, no less than for children, adolescence is a learning 
eriod. Rules for good human relations with adolescent children are.sub- 
rantially the same as those for dealing with any other persons: Tell the 
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truth. Keep your promises. Be consistent in your demands and discipline, 
so that your child knows what to count on. Be reasonable about privileges. 
Share the living room, the telephone, and the radio. Pay your child’s; 
allowance promptly, and let him spend it as he will. Take into account 
the customs of his own social group and remember that it may have: 
somewhat different standards from the one in which you yourself grew’ 
up. 
Mo demoralized children come from broken homes and bad mar-. 
riages. A home can be broken by divorce, separation, crime, or delin-. 
quency. It can also be broken, though less obviously, by hostility, neglect, 
or ignorance on the part of the parents. Since the mother deals so much} 
with the children, it is especially important that she have a high morale.. 
In this connection I have often said that the best single thing a man can: 
do for his children is to keep his wife happy. She is on the firing line with 
the children when he is away from home. 

Parents should try to keep in warm emotional contact with their teen-. 
age child. When an adolescent is in trouble, it is usually because he is out: 
of touch with his parents. If you lose a real emotional contact with your: 
child, you lose your chance to teach or to influence him. Keeping contact: 
with a child requires work. You have to tune yourself in at his level. He: 
has a world of his own which you cannot imagine. But he will tell you: 
about it if you will listen. Pick up the small clues which point the way: 
into his world. You will then see what your resources are in respect to: 
his needs. Think about the child’s problems, even though they seem) 
trifling to you, and help him find workable answers. You may find your-. 
self quite a Solomon if you put your mind to it. 

Most parents expect to take some kind of stand in regard to the sex: 
instruction of their children. The rules are simple: Begin early and! 
answer the child’s questions. Give him the information he asks for and! 
no more. Be dry and direct, if it kills you. The child is not embarrassed 
until you make him so. If you have waited until adolescence—which is 
late—do not underestimate the child or his friends. He may know a lot 
already, and you do not want to seem stupid. The boy wants to think of 
his “Pa” as someone who gets up early and knows his way around. The 
child needs privacy. He will trust you more and tell you more if you 
never pry into his affairs. If you are not close enough to a child so that it 
seems natural to talk about sexual things, let them alone. Sex is an inti- 
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nate subject, to be discussed only between intimates, just as in adult life. 
And certainly be as permissive as your code and conscience will let you. 

Respect the child’s competence where it exists and be careful to keep 
1p to date on what he can do. Some friends of mine put their son into a 
summer camp where he rapidly became a good swimmer. However, 
when the parents visited the camp, the mother insisted that the boy not 
yo near the water unless his father also went in to protect him. Since the 
ather could produce only an ancient breast stroke, while the son had 
already passed his test as a life-guard, could undress in the water, and 
swim across the lake, the mother’s concern was somewhat out of date. 
But this was an excellent chance for the father to learn the Australian 
crawl, which he did, to the great benefit of his relations with his son. 

If your child is convinced that you are doing all that you can to help 
aim, even though it is less than he wants, he will be greatly aided and 
comforted. No matter how you must sometimes advise or criticize, the 
child should feel that you are solidly behind him when he is in trouble. 
[t is just when the going is tough that the boy learns who his real friends 
Ire. 

If you have a serious problem with your child, do not be too proud to 
yet help. Anyone can make a mistake in rearing children, but only a fool 
efuses to correct it. A doctor or, more especially, a psychiatrist may be 
able to help the child who is a failure, a delinquent, or an emotional 
problem. Many clinical psychologists and social workers have the kind 
o£ understanding needed. If the child does need outside help, the younger 
1¢e gets it the better. 

A sense of humor is a great help. We should try to act in the spirit of 
he son who says to his father, “Dad, how long does this adolescence 
usiness last?” 

-And the father answers, “Oh, about until you finish high school.” 

The son says, “Gosh, why didn’t you tell me sooner? If I had known it 
was that long, I would have never gone in for it.” 

Mr. Davis: Thank you for your statement on the problems which 
\dolescence raises for parents. 

Our next speaker is Samuel A. Kirk, who will discuss what parents 
hould know about reading. To present Mr. Kirk, we take you now to 
Yes Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Kirk: In spite of widespread recognition of the importance of 
eading and in spite of extensive research in this field, there continue to 
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be some areas of controversy. Several years ago there was considerable 
discussion over the use of phonics. Many parents wanted to know if theirt 
children were being taught phonics as they themselves had been. Should! 
they be taught phonics? Thirty years ago the answer was definitely “Yes.” 
Fifteen years ago most authorities said “No.” Today the answer is con- 
ditional. Most authorities today say, “Do not teach phonics during the 
initial stages of reading in the first grade but do teach some phonics in) 
the latter part of the first grade or in the second grade.” The question nowi 
is not whether to teach phonics but when to teach phonics. One recent 
study, for example, showed that, when phonics is introduced at the laten 
period, children improve not only in reading but also in spelling ability. 


Another controversy which has existed for some time is the question: 
of when to begin the teaching of reading. It should be remembered that 
not all children learn to read at the same age or at the same rate. Actually; 
some very bright children learn to read before they enter school andi 
before they are six years old. Traditionally we begin the teaching of read- 
ing at the age of six. About 15 to 20 per cent of the children, however, fail. 
to learn to read in the first grade. For several years, some educators have: 
been advocating that reading be delayed until the age of seven or eight, so 
that reading failures would be reduced. Evidence has been presented to 
show that children whose reading was delayed until the age of seven. 
caught up to the others who began learning at the age of six and that, 
when they were in the seventh grade, they were able to read better than 
those who began reading at the age of six. According to this experiment, 
delaying reading does not harm children and may be beneficial in the 
long run. 

Many children, and particularly mentally retarded children, are ex- 
posed and even pushed to learn to read at the age of six. This pressure 
usually does not teach them to read but actually is detrimental. We 
create nothing but frustration in children when we try to force them to do 
something they cannot do. For those with slow learning ability it is better 
to emphasize socializing activities, to develop reading readiness, to allow 
them to grow at their own rate, and to teach them to read only when they 
are ready to learn. 

Failure in reading is emphasizing insecurity and inadequacy in chil 
dren. It is more important that the child have confidence in himself than 
that he learn to read. It will be difficult for him to have confidence in his 
abilities if he is faced with failure at the outset of his school career. The 
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ey 
motional disturbance found in many children who have difficulty in 
sarning to read may be the result of failure in learning to read rather 
han the cause of the reading difficulty. In some cases the emotional dis- 
urbance may be the cause, but in most cases it is the result. 

Children today are reading much more than they did a decade or two 
go. They are more interested in books and in reading itself than were 
heir parents and grandparents. There are many reasons for this, found 
ot only in the methods of instruction but also in the type of materials 
vailable. The books which are written for children now are more scien- 
ifically constructed than the books which we older people used in school. 
Most series of readers are constructed on the basis of children’s vocabu- 
aries, determined by careful research. The pictures are appealing, the 
ormat is good, the stories are based on the interests of children at the 
arious age levels; and many series of books have not one reader for each 
rade but two, three, or even a half-a-dozen books of the same or nearly 
ne same reading level. A child today does not read one book in each 
rade but many books which are carefully and interestingly constructed. 

Most people spend more of their recreational time on reading than any- 
ning else. In addition to the great fund of information which we derive 
rom reading, it has been shown by recent research that, of all recreational 
tivities, leisure-time reading is the preferred activity at all ages. Most 
dults do not have the time to read as much as they would like. One of the 
fforts of reading experts, therefore, has been to devise methods of in- 
reasing speed of reading so that we can derive more benefit from each 
our devoted to reading. The simplest method that will increase reading 
ate is a conscious effort on the part of the reader to read faster. This can 
e done by recording the time for each five pages read. Such a method will 
ive the individual a concrete record of how his reading rate improves as 
e consciously attempts to push ahead. Professor Buswell of the Univer- 
ty of Chicago has devised a reading board operated mechanically which 
yvers the successive lines of a page at adjustable rates, thus speeding a 
erson on to read faster. This method is a mechanical aid which likewise 
creases reading speeds in adults. Another method which has been used 

practice in rapid recognition of words or phrases by any one of a num- 
sr of mechanical methods. Most of these mechanical methods are based 
1 the old flash-card method. Professor Renshaw of Ohio State Univer- 
ty has used this method with college students who could already read 
pidly.and has demonstrated that he could significantly increase their 
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speed of reading still more. Thus adults can increase their speed of read-_ 

‘ing without detriment to their understanding. They can derive more 
from the little time they have for reading if they devote a little time to: 
systematic practice by one of the various methods now available to in- 
crease their speed. . 


Mr. Davis: Thank you, Mr. Kirk, for your comments on what parents. 
should know about the processes by which the child learns to read. 

Dr. Mohr, you are a psychiatrist, what should parents know about the: 
psychological factors in health and illness? 


Dr. Monr: Parents should know that a state of well-being or of illness: 
at all life-ages is not dependent exclusively upon physical or organic con- 
siderations. A healthy child is one who meets the everyday demands of| 
life effectively and comfortably. This includes not only proper function- 
ing of the several organ systems—cardiac, gastrointestinal, and nervous: 
system—but involves also a capacity to cope with environmental and! 
social conditions and relationships to which one is exposed. A rational 
concept of health takes into consideration the total functioning of the: 
individual in his family and social setting. 

Infants thrive best when they are in a protective environment which: 
fully meets their needs. Under such circumstances a child can start out 
with a general sense of well-being, and optimal conditions exist for con- 
tinuing good health and development. 


Mk. Davis: But the environment often fails to meet all the needs of the 
growing child. What are some of the things which may happen to the 
child when this ideal state which you have described is disturbed ? 


Dr. Monr: Appetite disturbances, constipation, and asthma are among 
the conditions which reflect a disturbed relationship between the child 
and parents, more particularly the mother. Many mothers are too anxious. 
too disturbed, to maintain this healthful relationship. The feeding situa- 
tion is often distorted by the discomforts and tensions between the child 
and mother. Small children who feel unloved or unwanted develop deep 
feelings of resentment and insecurity, and refusal to eat is one expression 
of this unhappy state. Some particularly dependent, anxious children ir 
adolescence tend to eat too much, and addiction to eating with conse: 
quent undue gain in weight may express a need to gratify the primitive 
wish to be cared for and fed. Overeating sometimes is associated with ar 
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nxious avoidance of the necessity to grow up and to meet the demands 
f adult work and social life. 


Mr. Davis: Are there not other disturbances which may be caused by 
n unsatisfactory relationship between the child and his training environ- 
vent? What about the problem of his toilet training? 


Dr. Monr: Certainly there are other disturbances. Undue pressures in 
arly toilet training or training in cleanliness may set up resistance and 
efiance. Training adapted to the child’s readiness to meet the demands 
vade upon him can be expected to result in the development of accept- 
ble habits, but where a too anxious or overmeticulous mother sets too 
igh standards at too early an age, a child becomes anxious, intimidated, 
esentful, or rebellious. The natural resistiveness to conformity and the 
cubbornness of childhood may then be magnified so that then one must 
ope with the unruly, rebellious, destructive child. Constipation, diarrhea, 
nd more serious gastrointestinal disturbances, such as ulcer colitis, may 
sflect emotional tension and disturbance consistently associated with 
pprehensions and dissatisfactions in the child’s relations with his par- 
nts. The emotional states reflected range from the demanding, depend- 
mt attitude of the insecure child to the deep hostility of the resentful 
hild who feels basically deprived of love and affection. 


Mr. Davis: We have been talking about the psychological factors in 
isturbances of the appetite and in gastrointestinal difficulties. Is there 
ot also a relationship between allergies and psychological tensions? 


Dr. Monn: Yes, there is. We have come to realize that allergic reactions 
nd symptoms represent another field in which psychological tensions 
nd health considerations are clearly interrelated. Many children early in 
fe display an allergic sensitivity. Some of these children develop asthma. 
ase studies among adult-centered children have demonstrated that the 
ymptoms manifested by the allergic individuals are not exclusively de- 
endent upon the fact that an allergic sensitivity exists. Rather specific 
motional states play a role in helping determine whether the allergic 
wdividual will have mild or severe disturbance clinically. Asthma 
tacks are shown to be closely dependent upon such emotional states. 
the asthma attack may be an expression of a child’s basic fear of separa- 
on from the parents—not necessarily a physical separation but at times 
1¢ fear of loss of parental love. The anger reactions these children have 
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may similarly disturb the good relationship with the parents. Again, the: 
overanxiety, protectiveness, and consequent dominating attitudes of the: 
mother tend further to disturb the healthy equilibrium of a good relation-. 
ship and play a role in the development of the more severe symptoms: 
that go along with allergic sensitivity. 

Many severely asthmatic children are temporarily free of their symp- 
toms when merely placed in a calm, protecting environment, free of the: 
tensions of their own homes. It is clear that all problems of physical) 
health are at the same time problems of mental health. Sound mental! 
hygiene, based upon rational training and the rearing and development! 
of initial healthy personal relationships within the family circle, enables: 
both parents and the child to meet any of the obstacles or disturbances: 
which life-experience brings. This applies particularly to the successfull 
coping with problems of physical health, but parents should be aware not! 
only of the psychological problems in health and illness; they should! 
know also something about their child’s intelligence. 

Davis, you have been studying intelligence in children for a number of| 
years. What should parents know about their child’s intelligence? What! 
part does heredity play? 


Mr. Davis: The child inherits certain hereditary tendencies, but the: 
extent to which these are developed will depend upon his environment. 
Here is a striking instance of this fact: Identical twins have exactly the: 
same heredity. When identical twins are reared in the same home, their 
intelligence quotients are almost exactly the same. A group of scientists: 
at the University of Chicago some years ago, however, studied the intelli- 
gence of identical twins who had been separated early and adopted by. 
different families. In each pair of these twins which were studied, one 
twin had been reared in the foster-home of a poor family, while his 
brother or sister had been reared in the foster-home of a well-to-do 
family. The results were startling. The twin who had been reared in the: 
poor home always had an I.Q. much lower than his own identical twin: 
who had been reared in a prosperous home. 

It is true, as I have said, that a child’s intelligence is the result partly of 
heredity. But parents should not expect their child to inherit the same: 
kind of special ability as the parent. Even in the same family heredity acts. 
like a lottery. A child has only one chance in thousands probably to inherit 
exactly the same or most of the same intellectual traits which either of his 
parents may have. Heredity may make him quicker or more inventive 
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an his parents on some mental activities and less able on others. Or, to 
it all this briefly, when two people produce a child, they sort a vast 
riety of hereditary traits as in a lottery. What comes out in the child, 
en, will be a new combination of mental traits. 


Dr. Monr: You have referred to intelligence tests. Do they really 
easure intelligence as you have been thinking of it? 


Ma. Davis: Intelligence tests are rather crude attempts to measure a 
uild’s success in solving problems. They include chiefly scholastic prob- 
ms and language problems. The questions are too narrow and too 
sademic to give us a measure of some of the most important aspects of 
1e child’s intelligence. They probably do not test the child’s ability to 
sason about the problems which he meets outside his schoolwork and 
hich are more like the problems which he will meet later in life. Here 
an instance. I know a man who when he entered high school had only 
n average I.Q. of 98, as measured by the tests. The tests which he took 
volved chiefly reading and the definition of words. Because as a boy he 
ad little interest in reading, he scored low on the tests. But today this 
jan is a prominent mathematician and is regarded as one of the most 
itelligent men in his field. 

The point is that if we could see inside the mind, so to speak, we should 
nd it far more subtle and far more complex than test-makers assume. 
‘he present tests simply measure the kind of academic thinking which 
ur schools emphasize. 


Dr. Monr: Do you mean that if a child has a high intelligence quotient, 
is parents should expect him to do very well in his schoolwork? 


Mr. Davis: Not necessarily. Many a child with a high LQ. can do only 
vediocre schoolwork, because he has no strong interest in competing for 
shool marks. Or he may have poor work habits, or he may not have 
atned yet to be conscientious about his tasks or to set a good pace for 
imself. A more common case is that of a child who really has just 
verage intelligence but whose parents have started to train him very 
arly, even before kindergarten, to try to make him superior. Because he 
pressed beyond his capacity, such a child often becomes overanxious 
iroughout all his childhood. By trying to train him to be exceptional, his 
arents may only be preparing a bitter disappointment for the child and 
or themselves. 

I should like to say this as clearly as I can. To give a child very early 
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and persistent training when he is from four to seven years of age cannot) 
increase his mental attainment permanently. He may seem smarter thane 
most children at six or seven years because he has been taught earlier. 
But he has probably learned chiefly by rote. By the time he is nine, ten, on 
eleven, he will be no farther advanced mentally than children of equal 
intelligence who were not trained so early. He will not be helped in the 
long run, and he probably will be hurt by persistent training to write on 
read at four or five years. 


Dr. Monr: There is one other point about intelligence tests which one 
often hears raised. Are the present intelligence tests fair to all groups of 
children? 


Mr. Davis: Remember that I have said that there are many flaws in the 
present tests. They do not measure certain important kinds of ability: 
Furthermore, the language and the situations in the tests are much less 
familiar to the children of the lower socioeconomic groups. Some of us at 
the University of Chicago recently have discovered that when socially 
underprivileged children are given concrete reward after the test and 
when the test is geared to them, they improve more than do the children 
from the higher socioeconomic groups. Most slum children and most 
delinquent children are much smarter than the present tests indicate. We 
certainly need new tests which will tap many more kinds of ability in all 
children. We need tests which will get at the full powers of the more thani 
thirty million pupils in the lower socioeconomic groups who are handi- 
capped by the present tests. 


Dr. Monr: In concluding, I wish to point out that we have emphasized 
the general capacity children have to understand themselves and their en- 
vironment, the manner in which they learn, and the ways in which they 
meet problems of health, and we have attacked the adolescent period. 
Basically, parents require better understanding of the child’s capacities 
and needs, and they need to be aware of the favorable and unfavorable 
effects of the family and social environment. 


A Special Supplement on 
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Il. ADULT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS* 
By ARNOLD GESELL 


ROM the standpoint of mental hy- 
ene, the important components in a 
ealthy adult-child relationship, 
hether teacher-child or parent-child, 
e four in number: (1) Considerate- 
sss (2) Benevolent Discipline (3) 
sense of Humor (4) A Philosophy of 
rowth. These same elements are 
so essential to education for democ- 
cy. We conclude with a brief com- 
ent concerning each of these com- 
ynents. 
(1) Considerateness. Considerate- 
sss is the first essential. The very 
ord considerateness conveys the 
ea of respect for the dignity of the 
dividual. Considerateness, it has 
en well said, is in itself a social 
stem. It certainly favors the de- 
lopment of democratic attitudes. 
If parents (and teachers) begin 
ith the assumption that they can 
ake over and mould a child into a 
econceived pattern, they are bound 
become somewhat autocratic. If, 
. the contrary, parents begin with 


the assumption that every baby comes 
into the world with a unique indi- 
viduality, they are bound to become 
more considerate. For their task will 
be to understand the child’s individ- 
uality and to give it the best possible 
chance to grow and find itself. The 
same holds true for teachers. 

Considerateness, as we use the - 
term here, is not merely a social or 
domestic grace. It is something of an 
art, a kind of perceptiveness and 
imaginativeness, which enables one 
to better understand the psychology 
of the other person. It is an alert kind 
of liberalism which is sensitive to dis- 
tinctive characteristics in other indi- 
viduals. It is an active form of cour- 
tesy. 

(2) Benevolent Discipline. Disci- 
pline, being a form of government, 
may be either autocratic or demo- 
cratic in spirit and in method. It is 
democratic when it is tempered to the 
capacity of the child and tolerant of 
his immaturity. Wise discipline aims 


*Reprinted by special permission from Arnold Gesell, “‘Adult-Child Relationships,” 
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not to strengthen the teacher’s au- 
thority but to strengthen the child’s 
self-control and sense of responsibil- 
ity. In well-ordered homes harsh 
methods are entirely unnecessary. In 
a democratically governed school 
there are few crises. 

When discipline is purely punitive 
it easily becomes despotic. There are 
countless homes in America in which 
mothers, fathers and other elders in 
the household use harsh methods of 
punishment even toward young chil- 
dren: scolding, slapping, cufhng, 
shaming, and beating. 

These primitive methods of gov- 
ernment have no place in American 
life. They have not yet been ade- 
quately reached by our child welfare 
agencies. They are so grossly incon- 
sistent with the genius of democracy 
that they should be attacked as a pub- 
lic health problem. They constitute 
a definite problem of preventive men- 
tal hygiene. They weaken the sources 
of democracy. 

(3) A Sense of Humor. What is 
the sense of humor? It is a sense of 
proportion. It is a beneficent kind of 
pliancy. The function of humor is to 
keep the individual from becoming 
mechanized and hardened. It is a 
play of the mind akin to the spirit of 
freedom. When a teacher has it, it 
protects her own mental health and 
that of her pupils. It is a safeguard 
against undue tensions and severities 
of discipline. 

Do the pupils themselves, when 
they can exercise judgment, think 
that their teachers are over-conven- 


tional, over-serious? We received < 
substantial answer to this questio: 

from sixty-seven normal-school stu 
dents. We simply asked them te 
count up the number of teachers they 
had had up to graduation from high 
school (the number totaled 1679)) 
and then to count the number 03 
teachers they distinctly rememberec 
as having a sense of humor or fun in 
the school room. This number 
amounted to only 224, or less than 14 
per cent of the total. Forty-four, om 
two-thirds of the students, remem 
bered either three, two, one or no 
teachers answering this description: 
This study was made some years ago. 
I am sure times have changed anc 
that the statistics exaggerate the grav- 
ity of the situation! 

Although the students were asked 
to do no more than give the figures. 
it is interesting to know that they 
volunteered remarks like the follow- 
ing about those teachers with humor. 
“She was the best liked of all”; “She 
had the best control over us”; “I just 
loved her and was always glad to see 
her coming.” One student to whom 
the question evidently appealed said, 
“T do not remember one grade teach- 
er who could actually laugh heartily 
and live through it. Until I entered 
high school, I do not remember ever 
to have had a laugh worth while in 
connection with school work.” 

(4) Fourth and finally we list an 
appreciation of the psychology of 
growth. 

The child’s personality is a product 
of slow and gradual growth. His 
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rvous system matures by stages and 
tural sequences. ... 

This developmental point of view 
ss not mean indulgence. It is in- 
ad a constructive deference to the 
uitations of immaturity. It obliges 
to accord more courtesy even to the 
ant, who is often unwittingly 
ndled in an arbitrary manner be- 
ise we have failed to understand 
> processes of development. It 
ages great considerateness on the 
tt of teachers toward their pupils. 
In every household, in every nurs- 
, in every school, there is a web of 
, an interdependence of persons 
ich becomes registered in the 
wing personality. If the infant is 
ed for consistently and sympa- 
tically, he acquires a sense of secu- 
y. He learns to feel safe, confident, 
J expectant in a world of vicissi- 
les. He belongs. He has faith that 
will be fed, sheltered, assuaged, 
J loved. This faith, this sense of 
urity, issues in a slowly increasing 
f-reliance. The sense of security is 
ta mysterious intuition, but an or- 
1ized disposition built up steadily 
daily experience. 

[he make-up of personality is 
refore importantly influenced by 
nily life, by parent-child relation- 
ps, and by teacher-child relations. 
3ut we must not jump to the con- 
ing conclusion that we can mould 
child as though he were so much 
y. Assuredly he is not clay. Clay 
s not grow. Nor is he a bundle of 
ditioned reflexes. He is an indi- 


vidual, with inborn propensities, 
with inherent constitutional charac- 
teristicness. As such he is subject to 
the same laws of growth which 
shape the progressions of block be- 
havior. 

We may indeed assist the child in 
his growth but he must do his own 
growing. The first and almost the 
last task of the adult is to understand 
the child,—that is to comprehend the 
limitations and the configurations of 
his individuality. Infants are indi- 
viduals. 

We pay vastly too much attention 
to mere training and instruction. Our 
central task is to discover and to re- 
spect individuality, even in the child 
of tender age. If we focus upon this 
difficult but fascinating problem of 
understanding individualities, a new 
atmosphere will seep into home and 
school. There will be more tolerance, 
more kindness, and much more hu- 
mor. More humor, because we cannot 
get a true estimate of ourselves or of 
others without that sense of propor- 
tion which is the sense of humor. 
More kindness, because if we appre- 
ciate the formativeness of the child’s 
personality, sarcasm and other un- 
natural forms of punishment become 
impossible. More tolerance, because 
we would see the “faults” of children 
as symptoms of immaturity. 

For all these reasons growth is the 
key concept for a sound philosophy 
of education and for the mental hy- 
giene of adult-child relationships in a 
democracy. 


/ 
; 
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ll. THE CHILD IN TODAY’S CULTURE* 


Dr. Grseti: Perhaps we have demonstrated that we do need a scienc 
of child development in order to understand our children, Children di 
play their nature transparently, sincerely, lawfully. They are by nm 
means as harum-scarum and unpredictable as people sometimes thinl 
You see, we have been able to observe them under very favorable circum 
stances in their homes, in the clinic, in our guidance and nursery schoo 
We have used the motion-picture camera and other methods to chart tH 
successive stages of development from earliest infancy through the fir: 
ten years of life. 

The baby comes into the world with a very useful assortment of be 
havior patterns and a will to live and to grow. He is born with remarkab) 
powers of growth. When his eyes open, he begins to stare at the window 
later he gazes at his mother’s face; in three months he looks at his ow 
hand, in six months he can sit up and look at a little red block which w 
place on a test table in front of him, and he picks up the block on sight 
brings it to his mouth, takes it out, inspects it, bangs it on the table top- 
a wonderful chain reaction in a whole series of behavior patterns. 

This is mental growth. This is how a baby grows. No one taught hin 
how to grow. He knows it all by heart. Nature drilled it into his organ 
ism through countless ages of evolution. And so he advances from om 
stage to another, displaying new patterns of behavior which we hav 
recorded by motion pictures. In ten months he negotiates two block: 
bringing them together, patty-cake-wise; at eighteen months he builds’ 
tower of three blocks; at two years he builds a wall; at three years, 
bridge; at four years, a gateway; at five years, a staircase. There is some 
thing almost mathematical about this progression—it is a kind of grouni 
plan. 


Mr. Havicuurst: The examples which you have given us had to & 
with the physical development of the child—that is, how he handle 
blocks and learns to walk and creep, and so on. Is it also true that there is) 
ground plan in the development of the child’s personality? | 


Dr. Grsetu: I would say so, by all means, because we are dealing wit 
deep-seated laws of growth which apply to all phases of the child’s mini 


*Selections from a discussion by Dr. Arnold Gesell, director of the Clinic of Child Dev 
opment, Yale University; Robert J. Havighurst, professor of education, University of C 
cago; and Helen Koch, professor of child psychology, University of Chicago, on the Univ 


sity of Chicago Rounp Tasce, February 23, 1947. | 
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nd personality. These laws are universal, and they are as inescapable as 
1¢ laws of gravitation and of atomic energy. Let us be thankful for it, 
ecause it means that some day, perhaps, we may understand our chil- 
ren better. 

Let us take the four-year-old. His personality seems to feel the push of 
rowth in many new directions; it tends to grow out of bounds. He is an 
xpansionist; he tells tall tales, because he has not made a clear-cut dis- 
nection between fact and fiction. But at five years he has himself better 
1 hand. He actually likes to obey and to conform. He is in focus, in 
quilibrium. It is a golden age. Mothers sometimes secretly hope that he 
ill always remain that angelic. Alas, at six years—even at five-and-a-half 
-he begins to feel new stirrings of growth. He is cutting his permanent 
eth. His behavior becomes brash and combative as though he were at 
yar with himself and with the world. He becomes overdemanding, explo- 
ve sometimes, with strangely contradictory spurts of antagonism and 
fection. “A changed child,” his mother says. Well, no, a changing child, 
or at seven the extremes quiet down. The seven-year-old is less impulsive, 
iore pensive. He establishes friendly relations with companions and 
sachers. He is absorptive, ruminative, and reflecting. And, when he nears 
1e age of eight, he enters an expansive phase again, reminiscent of age 
our. He shows more spontaneity and initiative, going out to meet the 
nvironment. At nine years he tends to be business-like, fair-minded, 
ssponsible. He listens to reason. He often shows considerable power of 
lf-motivation. He is interested in perfecting his skills. And ten is an- 
ther golden age, like five. The ten-year-old takes things in stride, works 
ith speed; he likes the challenge of his school tasks; he is peculiarly 
sceptive to social information, susceptible to prejudices, good and bad; 
e can even participate in elementary discussions of social problems— 
acial minorities, crime, labor and management, black market. It is a 
slendid period for planting liberalizing ideas, prior to the teens, which 
re just around the corner. 

You see how personality grows, stage by stage, just like block-building. 
‘here must be an underlying ground plan of some sort. 


Mr. Havicuurst: We have five children in our home, and so I am 
ymething, I think, of an expert on the subject of the golden age. I am not 
ire whether five or ten is the golden age. Sometimes I think almost any 
ze can be the golden age, and then the next day my wife and I change 
ur minds. But you used the term “ground plan” again. Does that mean 
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that all nine-year-olds will behave inevitably like nine-year-olds in their’ 
personalities, or is it possible that a perfectly normal nine-year-old may; 
behave like an eight-year-old, and another one like a ten-year-old? 


Dr. GesEtx: Not only likely, but probably does, because, after all, there: 
are variations. We use this term “ground plan” for convenience. 


Miss Koes: Can you speed up this developmental pattern? What about} 
the twins which you studied? Did not one of them learn faster than the: 
other? ’ 


Dr. GesEL: Yes, and he kept the lead for a few weeks. But the other! 
twin, withput training in this stair-climbing experiment, soon equaled! 
the other, and they were going nip and tuck. 


Miss Kocx: Suppose that the training had continued twenty years in-- 
stead of two weeks, what do you think the effect would have been? 


Dr. Gesett: With neglect of the other twin, so to speak? I think that 
with drastic environmental pressures we can dislocate somewhat these: 
patterns, but even the dislocations will be governed by lawful sequences; 
of development. 


Mr. Havicuurst: We, of course, are dealing with the age-old problem; 
of heredity and environment, and, Dr. Gesell, you have made it quite! 
clear you would disagree with the statement which we often hear that the! 
child is like putty and can be molded into any shape which the parents! 
desire. Would you go so far as to agree with another statement which is: 
often heard—namely, that heredity is responsible for most of what the 


child is and does? 


Dr. GesEt: Heredity is surely primary. It comes first. The child could| 
not get along without the genes, because they are at the basis of all the! 
infant’s growth. I would put it this way: The environment cannot en- 
gender, cannot produce, the progressions and the sequences of inner 
development. I would like to quote Emily Dickinson here: 

“Growth of man, like growth of nature, 
Gravitates within. | 
Atmosphere and sun confirm it, 
But it stirs alone.” | 
I think that the heredity factor “stirs alone.” 


Mr. Havicuursr: I like Emily Dickinson, too, but Emily Dickinson 
was not a scientific observer of child development. If I may put myself 
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er against her at this point, most of my research in the past few years has 
en directed toward the study of the child in the social environment, and 
¢ more and more I learn, the more and more I become convinced that 
> get an enormous diversity, especially of human personality, dependent 
on the kind of social environment in which children grow. For exam- 
>, do you suppose that if you studied French children and German and 
viss and Swedish children, you would find the same sequence of de- 
lopment and the same times of occurence of those behaviors as you find 
the American children whom you studied in New Haven and in whom 
u found this lawful sequence of both physical and social development? 


Dr. Ges: In general, yes, because, of course, there is a ground plan 
derlying all the characteristics of the human species, and we are, after 
, members of one species. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I should say that the purely physical characteristics of 
hild are largely inherited—such things as his height, his body build, the 
lor of his eyes and hair, are largely settled for him at the time he is con- 
ved in his mother’s womb. But even these things can be modified by 
astic changes in the child’s environment, as you have just. said, Dr. 
ssell. On the other hand, I believe that the social and intellectual char- 
eristics of the child, his personality and his intelligence, depend very 
gely upon his experiences in the family, the neighborhood, the school, 
d the community. The truest thing to say is that every socially impor- 
it characteristic of a child is a result of both heredity and environment 
rking together. Heredity sets limits. It limits the age at which a child 
2 learn to walk and talk and read and write. It sets the upper limits to 
s height and to his I.Q., but few children reach the marks set for them 
heredity. Most children fall short of what they could be, because their 
vironment does not enable them to reach their hereditary limits. 


Miss Kocu: I would like to ask Dr. Gesell whether some of this regular- 
in sequence which he notes could not be a function of some regularity 
social exposure. For instance, he said that the six-year-old is very explo- 
e. Could that not be due to the fact that most of our six-year-olds in 
nerica are entering school at that time and are expanding very rapidly 
ir social environments and consequently having some trouble ad- 
ting? 

Dr. Gesett: I have a good deal of sympathy for that consideration, but 
vould say that he is still six years old and that he is still cutting his six- 
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year molars and that that is a growth phenomenon which is inevitable. A 
good environment will greatly reduce the explosiveness, but the environ- 
ment itself ought to take its cue from the susceptibilities of the six-year- 
old. That is the reason I continually stress the organic factors, because the 
character of the work in the first grade ought to be changed and the at- 
mosphere ought to be changed in behalf of this six-year-old for these 
developmental reasons. 


Miss Kocu: You said that the child was cutting his teeth at this time. ] 
got the impression that this might be related to his tension. Is that what 
you had in mind, or... 


Dr. GrsELi: Not necessarily. 


Miss Kocu:...do you think that something else lies back of this 
characteristic? 


Dr. Gesetv: It is deeper than that, although there is something even in 
this old-fashioned idea about teething. 


Mr. Havicnurst: Discipline is a part of the environment of the child 
Discipline, I suppose, is the part of the environment with which the part 
ents are most concerned. Miss Koch, you know a lot about discipline: 
What do you have to say on that subject? 


Miss Koc: I hate to have that question turned in my direction, be: 
cause most people have a very unpleasant reaction to the term. Howeven 
I am a teacher, and I am concerned with the problem of learning. Since 
the discussion so far has not given learning its just due, how would it be 
if we spent some time considering the question of conditions which are 
favorable for learning? 

Parents, after all, are really teachers, only they meet the pupil when ha 
arrives in this world, live with him twenty-four hours a day, and do not 
pass him on at the end of a year. How they feel toward the child and hovs 
they treat him must be a matter of great importance. Everyone know} 
that a good teacher is good chiefly because she has won the love and ad 
miration of her pupils. Parents usually get this admiration, and the? 
need to preserve it. If the parent is critical instead of encouraging, if ha 
flies into a rage when matters do not proceed as he wishes, if he expect! 
so much that the child often has a feeling of failure, and if he is vague ane 
autocratic in his demands, he is sure to alienate his youngster. It seems tt 
me that the parent has the delicate task of providing the negative trainin4 
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hich is necessary—the inevitable thwartings—without endangering the 
ild’s feeling of security. 

In this connection I should like to ask you, Mr. Havighurst, whether 
u feel that corporal punishment does endanger that security. 


Mr. Havicuursr: In you, Miss Koch, I suspect, I am finding an ally in 
me rather heretical views which I have on corporal punishment. I be- 
ve that we are noticing a swing of the pendulum away from the notion 
hich was prevalent in the so-called “enlightened circles” that corporal 
inishment was always bad for the child. I remember reading in one of 
y textbooks at one time this statement: “Never strike a child in anger.” 
hink that I might go almost as far as to change that statement to read as 
llows: “Never strike a child except in anger.” 


Dr. GrsExt: I see something logical in that paradox—or something 
radoxical in that logic. I do not wish to take too high ground in this 
atter, but I must enter a gentle disclaimer. I do not believe in corporal 
inishment in public schools; I do not believe in corporal punishment in 
mes. Indeed, I think that slapping, spanking, shaking, and cuffing are 
dignities, especially toward preschool children. Now, of course, if the 
eschool child is in danger of walking into the fire, I certainly would 
atch him with as much vigor as you, Havighurst, but I would not—nor 
uld you—whip him or boot or send him supperless to bed. 


Mr. Havicuurst: “Supperless to bed” seems to me to be an example of 
st the kind of punishment against which I am arguing. Whatever we 
ay believe about the good and bad of corporal punishment, we probably 
ree that a certain amount of punishment is essential in the upbringing 
any normal child and that it gets its effect largely on the basis of the 
10tional climate in the family. That is, a slap with the hand or with 
me convenient weapon may have no dire meaning in a family where 
> climate is friendly and supporting, but calling the child a bad child 
d sending it supperless to bed is a severe punishment in a family where 
> emotional climate is already cold and critical and demanding. 


Miss Kocx: I agree with that. I have often wondered whether it was 
> hurt, the physical hurt, in corporal punishment which made it the 
rerrent which it seems to be or whether the child merely understands 
‘ough this gesture that his parent means business. In fact, if I had to 
sose, myself, between having my ears boxed and not having my parents 
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speak to me for a day, I should without any question choose having my 
ears boxed. What do you think of that? 


Mr. Havicuursr: That is just the kind of choice which I feel parents 
are often making for their child, especially the parents who take part im 
our child-study classes. 


Dr. Gest: But I want to call attention again to the fact that instinctive 
parental affection frequently gives way to harshness. There are countless 
homes in America in which sheer ignorance of the most elementary, 
principles of child care results in cruel types of cuffing, scolding, and 
even beatings. These primitive methods of home government are sc; 
grossly inconsistent with the democratic culture that they must be 
attacked as public health problems by pediatricians and nurses. We pro+ 
tect democracy whenever we protect the free and full development of in+ 
fants and children. 

I find that there are two types of veterans coming home:to their pre: 
school children. There is one type who is a bit militaristic and authori- 
tarian. He brings his child up to the mark; he wishes to discipline him om 
the dot. There is another type who says something like this: “I would 
like to know what makes my child tick.” Now, that is a good idea, because 
it means that that veteran has a perceptiveness for the mechanisms off 
development. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I would say that there ought to be another more im+ 
portant difference between these two fellows and their wives. That is, the 
successful veteran, and anybody else who is a parent, is the one whe 
somehow establishes a supporting and an affectionate emotional climate 
in which his children can grow. 


Miss Kocu: Let me, as one interested in nursery education, express my, 
faith relative to techniques which are important in child-rearing. A wise 
parent, | believe, sets for his child tasks in which he can have success with- 
out too much trouble. The parent recognizes that the child’s tolerance fon 
effort shifts with his mood and situation and physical state. He leads the 
child by easy steps from the simple to the more complex. He offers sup- 
port, and he does not try to divorce the child before the child feels reason- 
ably confident of his own strength. The parent recognizes that the 
learning curve is a jagged one. He forewarns of necessary changes and 
gives the child time to reorient his thinking and desires. The wise parent 
respects the child as an individual and allows him increasing freedom of 
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dice and activity, as understanding expands. The parent provides con- 
int encouragement and is consistent in his goals though not too rigid 
yield upon the discovery of error. He explains, and he supplies reasons 
- what is requested, though if the child is very young, it is not expected 
at reason alone will be effective in producing the desired action. If the 
ild must be crossed, the parent helps him to save his face. He offers sub- 
tutes when he must deprive. He provides positive suggestions rather 
an direction by negative command. He avoids meeting hostile feeling 
th hostile feeling. He will be most concerned about how the child feels 
d about his faith in himself. And, lastly, since the child has much to 
rn, the wise parent will have a sense of proportion and put first things 
st. 


Dr. GEsELL: I agree that philosophy is more important than mere 
now-how.” Parents who live in a democracy should be imbued with 
> philosophy of growth. The logic of development lies in its sequences. 
philosophy of growth makes the parent sensitive to these sequences and 
ikes it possible to see the future in terms of the past. It makes it possible 
see the behavior characteristics of the child in better perspective, with a 
ise of humor, perhaps, and confidence in the future. If we are to respect 
> child’s individuality, if we wish to do justice to the spiritual aspects 
his personality, we must think of him in terms of growth. We can have 
leep faith in the constructive essence of growth, and with that faith we 
1 have more confidence. We can enjoy our children. 

We live in an age of science and technology which has already pro- 
indly transformed the temper and the patterns of human living. At the 
yment the physical sciences, as you know—that is, physics and chem- 
-y—hold the stage, but when peace is assured, the life sciences as well as 
: physical sciences will hold the stage, and both together will be con- 
uctively addressed to the betterment of human relationships and to the 
servation of family life. Fortunately, the child, in spite of the fact that 
represents the most complex known constellation of atoms, is poten- 
lly intelligible through science and philosophy, so let us not be fright- 
sd by science or by technology. It is not technology as such which 
ates our difficulties; it is rather the lack of profound self-knowledge— 
_gap between our scientific control of the physical world and our con- 
| of the newer world of human nature. Let us convert a science of child 
relopment into one of the humanities of the future. 
ivery age is under the compulsion to rediscover the meaning of in- 
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fancy. No age was ever under greater compulsion than the present tragic 
age. Where else can we look for the eternal verities in purer form? Where 
else can we get a greater encouragement than that which comes from see: 
ing those verities unfolded in the mysterious but lawful processes of chile 
development? 


Ill. AGGRESSION IN CHILDREN* 


Mr. Havicnurst: The problem of aggression or hostility in children ij 
a major concern for parents and teachers. The young child is often openi 
ly and unashamedly aggressive. He is aggressive long before he knows the 
difference between right and wrong. Adults are aggressive after they 
have learned this difference. The child is made aggressive by the prohii 
bitions which parents and teachers use in training him. This is an ini 
escapable part of the process of growing up in a civilized society. The 
child learns how and when to be aggressive. He may learn to strike peopl 
or to go into a temper tantrum or to call names or any of a variety of kind! 
of behavior which are openly or secretly aggressive. Thus, the problem oi 
aggression in children is a problem of our society, or civilization, as wel 
as of the training and education of children. 


Dr. GrsELL: Aggression begins with the birth of the baby, if one make! 
a broad definition and if one thinks of aggression as a more or less angr* 
form of self-assertion. Even a young baby resists restraints and sets up hil 
protests when necessary. Perhaps he is born with something which wi 
later call the spirit of liberty. To understand the origins and the nature o} 
undesirable aggression, we must know how it grows and how it take} 
shape in the child as the child matures. At fifteen months, the baby hat 
left his crib; he is learning to walk; and he does not like to be held back: 
he pulls himself free. At eighteen months he may scream and kick and, al 
you say, throw a tantrum. But let us not be too discouraged. Pick him uy 
as though he were a bundle of rags, with a little lighthearted hag 
Struggle dissolves, and he resumes his peaceful activities. 


Mr. Havicnurst: You think of aggression, then, as having a kind 
natural history in the life of a child. 


Dr. Gress: Exactly. And, having a natural history, we can look at th 


* Selections from a discussion by Dr. Arnold Gesell, Professor Robert J. Havighurst, ant 


Dr. Adrian Vander Veer, psychiatrist, University of Chicago, on the University of Chicag 
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ject in perspective—we need the perspective of development. Let us 
e that two-year-old child. He is already less aggressive. At two-and-a- 
f years, however, he has a new awareness of himself and of his posses- 
as. He disputes possession of toys; he grabs the toys of others; he may 
n kick. On the surface, again, this looks discouraging, but if we do the 
ht thing and do not meet his aggression with aggression, we will find 
t at the age of three years he has settled down into a stage of relative 
ulibrium. He is more self-contained, less vigorously self-assertive. He 
n better equilibrium. 


Mx. Havicuurst: Dr. Vander Veer, as a child psychiatrist, you have 
cialized in the study of behavior problems of children. What does 
sression look like to you? 


Dr. Vanver Verr: I think of aggression in somewhat different terms 
m what Dr. Gesell does. I look on it essentially as a hostile response to 
stration of the child’s needs or wishes. In clinical practice we always 
to trace the manifestations of the aggression—the biting, the wetting, 
‘soiling, the tantrums—to the frustrations which have caused them and 
n try to correct those frustrating circumstances in the home. 


Miz. HavicHurst: You two men seem to be somewhat in disagreement 
the sources of aggressive behavior; and perhaps I am a third side to 
s argument. Dr. Gesell, you say that aggressive behavior is to be ex- 
ted as a natural part of the process of growing up and that there are 
ural kinds of aggressive behavior at various ages. But Dr. Vander Veer 
§ aggression as a response to frustrations imposed by parents and teach- 
and others. This raises the question of whether aggression is inborn, 
ate. For example, is there such a thing as a naturally mean child—a 
ld who is going to be mean no matter what we do about it? 


Ir. Geseti: Of course I am not going to stand for innate depravity in 
se days; it is a developmental concept of aggression which I am hold- 
for. Aggression is the result of at least three factors—inborn tempera- 
nt, maturity, and experience. These three factors determine the mani- 
ations of aggression. 


Ar. Havicuurst: I would accept the analysis of three factors. I suspect 
t we would differ in the amount of weight which we put on the fac- 
;. | would say that experience or training determines, to a large extent, 
forms of aggressive behavior in the child. 
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Dr. Geseii: But we must not forget that adults differ in temperament 
and that children foreshadow these differences. There is a good-natured 
relaxed, sociable adult; there is the restrained, inhibited, tense adult, whe 
prefers solitude to noise and company; and then there is the energetic 
assertive, noisy, aggressive individual. These temperamental difference: 
are foreshadowed in babies, in the preschool children, and in the schoos 


children. 


Mr. Havicuursr: Do you think that there are some children who are 
more aggressive than others? Do you accept this emphasis on tempera! 
ment as largely determining the degrees of aggressiveness of the childy 


Dr. Vanover Veer: Certainly temperament has something to do with it 
but I would like to point out another factor which we have not men; 
tioned in relation to frustration. It is, namely, that the threshold of frus: 
tration for a child is a function of his maturity. If we retard his maturity 
by certain mistakes in raising him, then we increase his frustrability anc 
therefore his hostile reactions to it. Some of the methods of child-rearing 
which retard emotional maturation are, for example, bottle-feeding 
which is prolonged after the age of fifteen months, spoon-feeding of the 
child after he is a year and a half old, allowing him to sleep in the bed of 
the parents, or a complete dressing or bathing of the child by the parents 
after about the age of five. | 


Mk. Havicuursr: Why do these retard his development? Is it because 
he has not learned more mature ways of channeling and formulating his 


aggressive drives? 
: 


. . . | 

Dr. Vanover VeEr: No, it is not only that; but the more psychologically 

immature he is, the less he can postpone satisfaction, and the more quick- 
ly and the more readily he gets frustrated. 


Mr. Havicuursr: But let us take the problem which all fathers, I think, 
meet in connection with their sons. Do you think that it is desirable to 
teach the child to stand up and fight for his rights, especially if he is a boy? 


Dr. GrseLt: Here again is one of those questions which cannot be 
answered flatly in terms of absolutes—and again because the age of the 
child makes all the difference in the world. We do not want our children 
to be “Milquetoasts,” but we must respect their immaturity and not try te 
make them brave and bold beyond their years. A wise parent will prob 
ably never call his child a coward or shame him into a sense of unworthi- 
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3s. A wise father will talk things over with his son, and when his boy 
ches the age of nine or ten, this boy generally uses pretty good judg- 
nt as to when and whether he will strike out and fight back. But, be- 
e that age, discretion is often the better part of valor, and parents 
wuld help children to avoid rather than to seek trouble, and parents 
yuld remember also that there is an aspect of withdrawal which must 
interbalance self-assertion. 


Dr. Vanver VEER: At what age does that withdrawal begin? 


Dr. GrsELL: There is a very nice example of it in the case of the seven- 
r-old child. But, since we are thinking developmentally, we will have 
think, at least for perspective reasons, of three ages. I am going to say 
nething briefly about the three ages, five, six, and seven. The five-year- 
| does not get into too much difficulty on account of aggressive be- 
vior, because he is relatively well adjusted to his home, to his family, 
d to himself. He does not expect too much; he does not make excessive 
mands; he tends to be self-dependent and obedient. The six-year-old, 
the other hand, is more explosive. He is more brash; he breaks out 
th bursts of activity. These brash reactions often have the appearance 
aggressive behavior, but they are not necessarily hostile. They are due 
new tensions of growth. The child is breaking away from the five-year- 
’s moorings. He is at the mercy of contradictory impulses. His be- 
vior is rather unpredictable and is certainly inconsistent, because, at 
> moment, he showers his mother with affection, and, at another mo- 
nt, he castigates her with aggressive language. Let us note, also, his 
ial approaches to his baby sister. He may be very good to her for a 
ef period and affectionate, but, the same afternoon, he may also show 
awkward type of at least experimental antagonism. This is not true 
tility; it is really a form of awkwardness due to his immaturity which 
ist be carefully watched. But he is too young consistently to stand up 
his own rights, and he must be managed with the utmost patience. 
ww we are back to the seven-year-old. He has himself better in hand. 
e seven-year-old is much less explosive and less impulsive; he is more 
ective; he goes into musing moods; he broods a little bit; and he shows 
re shyness than brashness. Often he displays a kind of pensiveness 
ich has to me genuine charm when one realizes that now he is more 
etly organizing his emotions and inhibitions. You see, there are 
thms of growth which now accentuate negative withdrawal rather 
n positive aggression. The pendulum has to swing. For this reason, the 
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typical seven-year-old is not too pugnacious. If he gets into a comple» 
situation on the playground, he is not likely to attempt to solve it by 
physical force. When things go badly, it is rather natural for him to with, 
draw and to turn his footsteps homeward. Perhaps he mutters as he goes: 
“Well, I’m quittin’. It’s a gyp. It’s unfair.” That is no time (you were 
talking about the father, Havighurst) for a father to intervene, urging 
his boy to fight for his rights. It is no time to call this boy a coward. This 
boy is working out his problem in the way which is suited to his stage of 
maturity. In due course he will acquire the moral fiber which we would 
like to have him have. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Dr. Gesell has suggested, in any case, that by the 
time a boy is nine or ten he ought to be able to stand on his own feet! 
Vander Veer, how would you advise a father who has a boy who is rather 
shy at the age of nine or ten? Would you advise, for example, that the 
father should buy boxing gloves and teach the boy to box? . 


Dr. VaNnvER VEER: No, I am afraid I could not do that, because a fathen 
who bought a shy boy boxing gloves at that age would only succeed im 
making him more shy and more afraid of his own aggressive impulses; 


Dr. Geseti: Perhaps we could say a word in favor of wrestling here in4 
stead of boxing. I am wondering, however, whether aggressive play 
would not be a very good outlet for some of these problems. | 


: 


Dr. Vanver Verr: That is something which we see in the play of chil 
dren all through their development. Cops and robbers, click guns, bow 
and arrows, and so on, give the child a very natural and a very healthy 
outlet for his aggressive impulses. Also, he finds considerable release in 
imagination by going to gangster pictures, by hearing wild radio pro 
grams, and even by reading the wild comic-books—of which I am ve 
much in favor. 


Mr. Havicnurst: I accept the argument as to the desirability of ageres- 
sive play, but I do not believe that I can go so far with you on the desir- 
ability of the gangster movies, the radio programs portraying criminals, 
and the like. It seems to me that it is pretty well established that a good 
many children suffer from nightmares after having been exposed or hav- 
ing exposed themselves to this kind of experience. 


Dr. Vanper Vegr: That is perfectly true. There is a group of children 
who become quite anxious after seeing aggressive movies. But it has been 
my experience that if the parents do not try to legislate too strongly the 
amount of stimulation which the child gets, he is pretty well able to con- 


,_ 
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| it himself. He turns off the radio or stays away from the movie when 
egins to frighten him. 
Mx. Havicuursr: You suggest, then, that the parents simply stay out of 
picture and let the child dose himself. I would say, as a parent, that it 
uld be a little hard for me to accept that advice, even from a specialist 
sehavior problems of children. For example, I would find difficulty in 
epting that kind of advice because of the fact that it might seem to me 
t my children were giving too much time to the movies, the radio, and 
comic-books to be able to learn to read properly or to spell properly. 


Dr. GEsELL: You are right, Havighurst, for the children in this country 
da better-balanced diet. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
lent features of the radio, the comics, and the picture magazines should 
reduced a little bit to protect the mental health of the children exposed 
heir impact. This can be done, however, only through more creative 


Jr. VANDER VEER: I just wonder if either of you gentlemen ever saw a 
id who could be made to learn to read. And, you know, I have some 
| questions about whether the more gentle comics which Dr. Gesell ad- 
ates will do adequate justice to the really gory fantasies which occupy 
minds of children. 

Ax. HavicHurst: You gentlemen, I must say, have very comfortable 
itions on this matter. Dr. Gesell says, sit back and allow the child to go 
ough his developmental phases and he will come out all right. Dr. 
nder Veer says, allow the child to dose himself with horror movies and 
gangster radio and he will find a release for his aggressive feelings. I 
ald certainly have to argue that the child cannot be counted upon to 
re his own problems of aggression. I would argue that there has to be a 
ain amount of control on the part of parents, teachers, and others. 

Yr. VANDER VEER: We could all agree, I think, with that. 

fx. Havicuurst: We were speaking a few minutes ago about various 
ns of aggressive behavior. Dr. Vander Veer, as a psychiatrist, you, I 
1k, make a distinction between what you might call “normal” and “ab- 
mal” forms of aggressive behavior. What about some of the abnormal 
ns? 

yr. VANDER VEER: The distinction is not so easy to make. It is more a 
stion of degree and time rather than of kind. I would say that a form 
geression is abnormal when it exceeds the average for the child’s age 
vhen it indicates the carrying-over of an immature form of aggressive 
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response into later years. For example, a child who bites after three is be: 
having abnormally; and his biting is probably related to forced feeding 
or sudden weaning earlier in his life. It is similar with a child who wets on 
soils after four. He probably has been forcefully toilet trained or toilet 
trained too early in life. The same goes for violent temper tantrums after 
the age of six, which frequently reflect tantrums in the parents. Or it is 
also true of truancy or dislike for school and even of stealing, which may 
express the wish for a bigger allowance but often also a need for more 
affection. | 


Mr. Havicuurst: Some of these kinds of behavior would certainly not 
be recognized as the results of aggressive feelings in the children, but I 
take it that all these more abnormal forms of behavior would require 
some kind of outside help. That is, the parents would not be able ta 
handle problems of this sort alone. 

Again and again we have said that aggressive feelings and aggressive 
behavior are inevitable products of the civilizing or training process 
through which the human child goes. We have said that the frustrations 
which we impose on our children make them aggressive. This might lead 
to the conclusion that our society is bound to grow no less but perhaps 
even more aggressive. But we have not mentioned the fact that there ig 
another motive or driving force in human behavior just as powerful as 
aggression—that is, love. Love and affectionate behavior appear in the 
child’s life almost as early as aggression does. The child experiences the 
pleasure of loving and being loved very early in life and from them on 
Should we not say that human living is a delicate balance between thi 
aggressive tendencies and the loving, affectionate, cooperative tenden 
cies? 


Dr. Vanover Veer: Yes, to be sure. And if we reduce to a minimum th 
frustrations which are inherent in any child-rearing practice, then w 
will find that the child’s capacity to love is freed of restraint. A child, fo 
example, whose basic needs for love, food, and, particularly, being re- 
spected as an individual are well satisfied in his home has little need to be 


aggressive if his parents respect his own tempo of development and are 
predictable and reliable in their relations with him. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is, in the course of the parental training of the 
child, you believe that it is possible to cut down a great deal on the amount 
of frustration and, therefore, to cut down on the amount of aggressive 


behavior which the child is likely to show. 
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Dr. Vanver Veer: Yes, that is true. And I also think that the necessary 
istration should be introduced gradually into the child’s life. Weaning 
ght to be spread out over a period of several months; toilet-training, 
er a period of two years; and it is most important that the child not be 
pected to accommodate to more than one training procedure at a time. 
[ would like to say a last word on discipline, maybe. When one con- 
lers discipline, it should be considered as what it should really be, not as 
nishment for wrongdoing or as an outlet for the parent’s angry feelings 
t as a way of helping the child to control himself. 


Dr. GzsEL: I agree with that philosophy. As for the matter of disci- 
ne, let us remember this simple doctrine—that aggression excites 
gression, and gentleness breeds gentleness—and that takes care of that 
idamental factor of affection. 

But you have raised a rather mighty question here as to whether the 
ture can control excessive aggression. Can we stop war, which is, by 
nmon consent, the greatest failure of our civilization? We cannot hope 
prevent war without political, economic, and technological controls. 
it, to achieve fundamental control, we must reach the psychological 
el in which wars have their origin. Our American culture often puts 
essive stress on fierce competition and strife. We must say, I think, 
it our radio, our motion pictures, our comics, are often too violent, too 
isy, too furious. Surely there is much room for gentler forms of art 
ich will hold a better mirror up to life. The children want such a mir- 
. We need more artists who will use their genius to reveal the mental 
rid of the child to himself, guiding him into more genial pathways, so 
t he will learn sympathy through humor and affection through works 
beauty projected on the screen and on the air and on the pages of his 
ks. 

erhaps, after all, wars begin in the relationships between the minds of 
ilts and children. There is one magnificent experiment which the race 
: not yet achieved. We have not yet tried to reach the growing minds 
children on a grand scale and in such a way that war will become im- 
sible because it is unthinkable. 

Ne need all the resources of science, of the humanities, and of religion, 
, above all, we need a science of child development, so that we may 
de intelligently the growth of anger and fear and self-assertion in the 
ng generation. If we provide wise guidance, we can hope to control 
tile aggressions and war at their psychological source. 
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